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ering vases, and the place seemed the true representa-
tive of the fallen fortunes of the great man and his
family. He died in want, almost his last words were
that if he lived much longer a negro hut must be his
dwelling. His family scattered and living upon the
charity of the world, and to complete the picture the
simple plain granite stone that marks his resting place
defaced and broken and not even a common slab or piece
of wood to distinguish the grave of his loved daughter,
nothing but the red clay, and all his estate even the dust
of his body the possession of a stranger.1 It was with
difficulty I could restrain my tears, and I could not but
exclaim, what is human greatness. At Montpelier and
Mount Vernon no such feelings obtruded themselves.
All wore the appearance of plenty and no change or mis-
fortune had overwhelmed them. . . .

PRESIDENTS  HOUSE   FORTY  YEARS  AGO

"Walls," it is proverbially said, "have ears," had they
likewise tongues what important, interesting and amus-
ing facts could the walls of the President's House re-
veal. What a variety of characters, of events, of scenes,
recurs to the mind of one who has watched the muta-
tions which have taken place in this dwelling of our chief
magistrates ! Each successive administration seems like
a complete and separate drama performed by new sets of
performers. How changed in every respect, both ex-
ternally and internally is this National Theatre. The
unfinished and comfortless condition of the presidential
mansion is well describel by Mrs. Adams, in her recently
1 From the note book.me the associations of the
